I2                      THE LAST SQUIRE

purpose, and relations remained strained for a time. At length
the rector, recovering from his smart, invited the squire to
dinner. All went well till the squire, walking backwards in
saying good-night, fell into a new ornamental pond which the
rector had just had dug in front of the house. He dragged
himself out, accused the rector of a premeditated trick, and
stumped away home.

At length they met again and were finally reconciled at the
house of an intermediary.

But these petty feuds were incidental, and arc only recalled
to show that personal differences often had a share in the de-
termination of village geography.

The new village shone out from among its trees where the
old village had crouched dun-coloured and indistinguishable
as a rabbit among meadow tufts. It found no answering note
of colour save in the roses in its gardens, and that occasional
wine-coloured sunset which is the shepherd's delight. But it
was alert, neat and new, and gave the people something to
live up to.

The "olde" and picturesque is the townsman's, never the
countryman's choice. The peasant in his antique porch is
merely a decorative symbol. He looks part of it but actually
has long outgrown it. By that curious tendency of civilisation
to return on its own tracks, only a sophisticated eye can now
visualise any ideal in thatch and plaster. It is a home of the
mind rather than of the body, a sanctuary, an escape from
the press of time. Enthusiasm for it implies a comprehensive
experience of modern life, and therefore, probably, a con-
sciousness so stimulated that unless it definitely devotes itself
to the minutiae of nature, it will, after a period of rest, forsake
it again for the new environment. Hence, in many cases, the
week-end cottage.

The local poet, who was once the village harness-maker,
and is commemorated by a tablet in the church, having gained
a certain patronage and betaken himself to a more polite
neighbourhood, wrote wistful and affectionate verses in ab-